CHAPTER 6 


Eddic poetry and mythology 
John Lindow 


Introduction 


When the Germanic peoples — the ancestors of the English, Germans, and 
Scandinavians — met the Romans during the first centuries CE, they 
translated the Roman weekday names bearing the names of Roman deities. 
Thus, we know that Tyr (Tuesday), Odinn (Wednesday), Porr 
(Thursday), and Frigg (Friday), to use the names in their Old Norse 
forms, must have been worshipped or at least known in pre-Christian 
times across the Germanic speech area, and many other sources support 
this conclusion. Also, in the /nterpretatio romana (ch. 43) of the Roman 
historian Tacitus’ Germania (Benario 1999), we can easily recognise traits 
of Odinn, Pérr, and Tyr in descriptions of Mercury, Hercules, and 
Mars among the Germani, and in doing so we postulate the existence 
of narratives (myths) about these deities. Such narratives were almost 
certainly in verse." Since we can reconstruct the existence of alliterative 
poetry in early Germanic times on the basis of the verse that has survived in 
Old English, Old High German, Old Saxon, and Old Norse (and on runic 
inscriptions, many of which technically precede what we call Old Norse), 
we may infer that mythological alliterative poetry existed among the 
ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons, Germans, and Scandinavians. For the 
most part, however, such poetry has survived only in Old Norse. 
The exception is some charm poetry in Old English and Old High 
German, where names of mythological beings seem to figure. These 
include the Old English Charm Against a Sudden Stitch (Elves) and 
Charm Against Unfruitful Land (Erce, mother of earth) and, especially, 
the Old English Nine Herbs Charm, which shows Woden (- Odinn) in 
a healing role. 


Wyrm com snican, _ toslat he man; 
6a genam Woden _ VIIII wuldortanas, 
sloh da pa neddran, pet heo on VIIII tofleah. 


114 
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per geendade _—ppel and attor, 
pet heo nefre ne wolde —_ on hus bugan. 


[A snake came crawling, it bit a man. Then Woden took nine glory-twigs, 
struck then the serpent so that it flew into nine parts. There apple caused 
this against poison, that she nevermore would enter her house.] 


The very late date of the manuscript containing the charm is of course 
problematic, and any manuscript from Anglo-Saxon England is by defini- 
tion post-Conversion, but what is at stake here is the potential existence of 
alliterative poetry bearing the name of a deity and acting in a way that 
ultimately affects the lives of humans. 

The Old High German Second Merseburg charm also includes Woden, 
alongside other mythological figures, again in a healing context. 


Phol ende uuodan uuorun zi holza. 

du uuart demo balderes uolon sin uuoz birenkit. 
thu biguol en sinthgunt, sunna era suister; 

thu biguol en friia, uolla era suister; 

thu biguol en uuodan, so he uuola conda. 


[Phol and Wodan were in the forest; then Balder’s horse wrenched its foot; 
then Sinthgut sang charms, Sunna her sister; then Friia sang charms, as she 
well could.] 


Thus, the burden of the evidence is that alliterative pre-Christian mytho- 
logical poetry existed in the Germanic languages, and it therefore follows 
that the extant eddic poetry about the gods, as we see it in the first poems of 
the Codex Regius, in AM 748 I a 4°, and in a few other manuscripts, 
descends from that tradition and probably contains lines, stanzas, or 
perhaps even poems that have Viking Age or earlier antecedents directly. 
The issue of oral tradition and transmission is taken up elsewhere in this 
Handbook (see Clunies Ross [Chapter 1], Harris [Chapter 2], and 
Thorvaldsen [Chapter 4]), but even the strictest adherence to a theory of 
recomposition at every performance — something few scholars would take 
seriously for eddic poetry — would not negate the likelihood that mytho- 
logical poetry existed for many centuries before the eddic poems came to be 
recorded. 


Pre-Christian mythology in Christian contexts 


There was Christian missionary activity in Scandinavia from the eighth 
century onwards, primarily directed towards the rulers of the nascent 
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kingdoms and/or carried out in trade centres. While the missionaries 
achieved limited success, it was not lasting, and the conversion of the 
Nordic kingdoms was to occur only in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
In Iceland it occurred famously in a dramatic scene at the a/pingi (‘general 
assembly’) in 1000 AD (999 by modern time reckoning). In this scene, for 
which the best source is the /slendingabék (c.1120) of the priest Ari Porgils- 
son inn frédi (‘the learned’), the adherents of the two sides have nearly 
come to blows, when the decision is left to the pagan law-speaker (the 
highest office in the assembly), Porgeirr. After spending a night under 
a cloak, he announces his decision: the country will be torn apart if there 
are two laws, he says, and all shall take baptism, while a few pre-Christian 
rituals will continue to be permitted. 

In framing the issue as having to do with laws and ritual behaviour, 
Porgeirr shows that religion was regarded more as praxis than as a belief 
system, and this attitude was also expressed in the word for religion: sidr 
(‘custom’, ‘way of doing things’). This view of religion would seem to leave 
open the possibility of transmission of mythology, so long as it took place 
outside of ritual contexts. Probably, however, the view of pre-Christian 
religion was similar in the other Scandinavian and Germanic conversions, 
where the mythology was not retained. What this must mean is that there 
was something special about the attitude towards the old gods in Iceland, 
since that is where the mythological eddic poetry was retained. 

We can seek this willingness to retain the old myths in their importance 
in poetry,” especially in the kind of poetry that developed only in the North 
and that we now call skaldic poetry, after the noun skd/d (‘poet’). Like eddic 
poetry (and unlike West Germanic alliterative poetry), this alliterative 
poetry is divided into stanzas, but unlike eddic poetry, it requires the 
counting of syllables and complex schemes of rhyme, half-rhyme, and 
cadence. In addition, skalds used quite complicated kennings (see 
Quinn, Chapter 15 in this Handbook) — complicated not only because 
the modifier could be replaced by another kenning,’ but also because many 
kennings cannot be understood without knowledge of mythology. Thus, 
the famous tenth-century Icelandic skald Egill Skallagrimsson referred to 
poetry, a common topic in the self-conscious verse of the skalds, as 
‘Odinn’s mead’, calling on the complex myth in which Odinn acquired 
the gift of poetry, in the form of mead, by stealing it from the giants. 
The tenth-century Norwegian skald Eyvindr Finnsson’s kenning Hars lid 
(‘Har’s ale’) and the eleventh-century Icelandic skald Arnérr Pérdarson 
jarlsskald’s Alfodur brim (‘All-father’s malt-surf) require the audience to 
know two of Odinn’s many names,* and the eleventh-century Icelandic 
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skald Hofgarda-Reft’s heilagt full hrafn-Asar (‘the raven god’s holy drink’) 


that Odinn possess two ravens. Understanding the tenth-century Icelandic 
skald Glumr Geirason’s gildi beidis hapta (‘feast of the gods’ ruler’) requires 
knowledge that Odinn was the head of the pantheon and that he subsisted 
on wine alone. The myth of the acquisition of poetry itself has many 
players other than Odinn. The mead is first made by two dwarfs out of the 
body of the god Kvasir, whom they kill. They then give it to a giant, 
Suttungr, in compensation for killing his parents. Suttungr in turn has his 
daughter Gunnlg6 look after the mead in a mountain, and Odinn acquires 
it by boring into the mountain, entering it as a snake, and seducing 
or raping Gunnlgd. In the form of an eagle, he flies away with it. 
In a single helmingr (‘half-verse’), the tenth-century Icelandic skald 
Einarr Skdlaglamm kenned poetry through reference to two motifs in 
this myth: Kvasis dreyra (‘Kvasit’s blood’) and brim dreggjar fjardleggjar 
fyréa (‘yeast-surf of the men of the fjord-bone’), in which the fjord-bone 
is a stone and its men dwarfs. Drawing on the later part of the story, the 
little-known poet Steinpérr kenned Odinn as the ‘cargo of the arms of 
Gunnlgd’. 

Skaldic poetry dates back to the ninth century, and the first skalds were 
Norwegian. It seems to have been an elite art, given that the very first skald, 
Bragi Boddason, left behind a poem describing the carvings on an elaborate 
shield he had received as a gift, and, further, that skalds practised in the 
retinues of chieftains and kings. Indeed, the name of the main metre, 
dréttkvedr hdttr or dréttkvett, contains in it the word for a chieftain’s 
retinue: drétt. As time passed, the art was increasingly taken up by 
Icelanders, and by the eleventh century it seems that nearly all skalds 
were Icelandic. There were skalds in the retinues of the Norwegian 
missionary king Olafr Tryggvason, of the Anglo-Danish king Knutr the 
Great, and of Oldfr Haraldsson, who was to achieve sanctity soon after his 
demise in the battle of Stiklastadir (Norwegian Stiklestad) in 1030; Oléft’s 
miracles appear for the very first time in a skaldic poem from a few years 
after his death, Porarinn loftunga’s Glelognskvida (Sea-calm Poem), and, at 
the promotion of Nidarés, where Oléfr’s remains lay, to an archdiocese in 
1152-53, the Icelandic poet Einarr Sktlason recited a long skaldic poem in 
praise of the saint, Geis/i (Lindow 2008, Chase 2005). 

To lose skaldic poetry would therefore have been to lose an elite part 
of the Icelanders’ cultural heritage, not least because their national history 
had them settling the island from Norway. But to keep skaldic poetry was 
to keep the mythology. Thus, while the strategy of the Church was to 
demonise the old gods, skalds and their audiences needed to keep the 
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narratives about them, and these narratives were almost certainly the 
ancestors of eddic poetry. 

A project to keep narratives of the old gods alive, to deprive them of 
the religious danger they might have posed, could have been aided by 
euhemerism: the theory that the gods were once men. That is the 
strategy adopted by Snorri Sturluson (c.1179-1241), the greatest author 
of the Icelandic Middle Ages. Snorri’s fame rests on two works: his Edda 
(c.1220-30), a handbook of poetics and the only medieval text to bear 
witness to the title Edda; and the compilation of sagas of Norwegian 
kings now usually called Heimskringla (The Circle of the World) (c.1230). 
In the opening chapters of the first saga of Heimskringla, Ynglinga saga 
(The Saga of the Ynglings), Snorri writes about a king in Troy named 
Odinn, who is so charismatic that his followers call on him for success. 
Odinn foresees that his future lies in the North, and he leads a migration 
to what is now Sweden, specifically to the areas around Lake Malar now 
known as Old Sigtuna and Old Uppsala. He places his followers, such as 
Porr, in charge of various places, and he establishes funerary customs and 
teaches magic. After his death, Njardr succeeds him, then Freyr, then the 
Yngling line. Snorri describes Odinn as a master of magic, rather like 
a Sami shaman that his audience might recognise (Lindow 2002). This 
Odinn may have been an outsider and a magician, but he was not 
a demon. 

Writing a generation or two before Snorri, the Danish historian Saxo 
Grammaticus also explained in his Gesta Danorum, a history of the 
Danish patria, the existence of pre-Christian mythology by means of 
euhemerism. 


Olim enim quidam magice artis imbuti, Thor uidelicet et Othinus aliique 
complures miranda prestigiorum machinatione callentes, obtentis simpli- 
cium animis diuinitatis sibi fastigium arrogare coeperunt. [Book VI] 


[At one time certain individuals, initiated into the arts of sorcery, namely 
Thor, Odin, and a number of others who were skilled at conjuring up 
marvellous illusions, clouded the minds of simple men and began to 
appropriate the exalted rank of godhead.] 


The pre-Christian gods do in fact act in Gesta Danorum, in ways that are 
wholly consistent with their actions in eddic poetry and other vernacular 
sources, even if details differ. Saxo may have acquired these narratives from 
Icelanders, whom he praises in his Preface as excellent sources of ancient 
history, but even so his learned Danish audience presumably found the 
narratives credible. Here, again, the ancient gods are no longer dangerous. 
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In his Edda, Snorri told many of the myths that underlie skaldic ken- 
nings. One section of his Edda, and the most popular in the Icelandic 
Middle Ages, was Skdldskaparmdl. Besides a systematic treatment of ken- 
nings, in the beginnings of most versions of the text he recounts at some 
length the myths of the alienation of Idunn to the giants, the subsequent 
murder of her captor, Pjazi, and the compensation awarded to Pjazi’s 
daughter, Skadi; the origin and theft of the mead of poetry; and Pért’s 
battles with the giants Hrungnir and Geirrgdr. But it is in the preceding 
section, Gylfaginning, that we find most of the myths. Gylfi is a prehistoric 
Swedish king deluded by three wizards who tell him stories about the Asir 
(gods, but construed by Snorri explicitly in Ynglinga saga and probably so 
here as ‘men of Asia’). Gylfi subsequently retells these stories, and, Snorri 
writes, they were passed down; thus, Snorri presents Gylfi’s delusion as the 
origin of the mythology. In Gylfaginning, Snorri’s wizards quote (versions 
of) the eddic poems Voluspa, Vafpridnismdal, and Grimnismal, and so Snorri 
implies that the original mythology was in the form of eddic poetry. 
Euhemerisation is also present throughout the work in the idea that the 
stories originally took place in and around Troy, but in time the names 
were updated to Nordic ones: thus, Hec-tor became Pérr, and so forth. 

Some form of euhemerisation probably took place in Iceland a century 
before Snorri wrote, indeed in the foundational work of Icelandic history. 
This is the /slendingabék (c.1020-30) of Ari frddi, the best source for the 
conversion story mentioned above. In the much later manuscripts that 
contain it, it is termed Libellus Islandorum (Little Book of Icelanders), and 
Libellus is an apt title, for the work as we have it is quite short. After ten 
chapters on Iceland’s foundational history, with an emphasis on ecclesias- 
tical matters, Ari ends with the genealogies first of Icelandic bishops and 
then of the Ynglings and the people of Breidafjordur in Iceland (leading 
ultimately to himself). He derives the Ynglings from Yngvi, king of the 
Turks, through Njerdr, and then Freyr. Probably another name for Freyr, 
Yngvi is in any case the name of a god. 

We cannot know whether such euhemerisation occurred earlier than in 
Ari, but it was found in Anglo-Saxon royal lines as well (Faulkes 1978-9), 
and some of the traditions concerning the aftermath of the death of Freyr 
in Ynglinga saga, and the analogous Frotho III in Saxo, might well have 
circulated before the conversion. Some kind of euhemeristic view would 
certainly have eased the maintenance of mythological traditions. But in any 
case, the myths may have offered interesting exegetic possibilities 
(McKinnell 2007b) and have been good to think with in the Icelandic 
Middle Ages (Clunies Ross 1998a). 
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Mythological poetry in the Codex Regius 


Scholars have long noted the careful arrangement of the main manuscript of 
eddic poetry, the so-called Codex Regius (GKS 2365 4°). The mythological 
poems are followed by the heroic poems, and a paleographic break certifies 
the conceptual break. Heinz Klingenberg (1971) called the overall organisa- 
tion of the codex “Endzeitprogrammiert’, referring to the fact that Last 
Things loom large, that the eschatology of the first poem, Voluspd, finds an 
echo in the fall of Hamdir and Sorli in the last poem, Hamdismdl. 

The Codex Regius contains eleven mythological poems. The first is 
Voluspd, a synopsis of the mythology — or, to put it more accurately, 
a synopsis of the mythology focusing on the beginning and end of time. 
The next three poems have Odinn as their focus: Hdvamdl, Vafpridnismdl, 
and Grimnismdl. The compiler (or his predecessor) presumably placed the 
O@inn poems here because of Odinn’s role as head of the pantheon. 
The next poem, For Skirnis or Skirnismal, has Freyr as its divine focus, 
even though the god only appears in the beginning and end of the 
poem. A number of Pérr poems follow. Scholars have noted that Voluspa 
53 (51 R, 46 H)’ presents the deaths of Odinn and then Freyr at ragnarok 
in that order, with Pérr’s death following later in stanza 55 (48 H; the 
stanza is lacking in R). It may well also be that learned thirteenth-century 
Icelanders knew that euhemerised versions of both Odinn and Freyr had 
been kings, whereas no such claim could be made for Porr, and this too 
might account for the placement of Skérnismdil directly after the Odinn 
poems and before the Pérr poems. The conventional wisdom has it that 
four Pérr poems follow Skirnismdal: Harbardsljéd, Hymiskvida, Lokasenna, 
and Prymskvida. The final two poems, according to this wisdom, deal with 
non-divine mythological beings: an elf in Volundarkvida,° and a dwarf in 
Alvissmadl. 

The conceit of Voluspd is that a seeress (vglva) is speaking to Odinn, 
addressed here by his name Valfgdr (‘Carrion-father’). The scene is 
something of a literary commonplace (McKinnell 2003, 2005b), but such 
seeresses probably really practised the art of prophecy in medieval Iceland 
(Sundqvist 2007). Here the prophecy looks both backwards, to the origins 
of the cosmos, and forwards, to its demise. The gods create the world, 
establish time reckoning, and enjoy a golden age, which is broken by the 
arrival of three giant maidens. Here we have the overall structure of the 
mythology, namely conflict between the gods and giants (the term is 
conventional, but it is the embodiment of an ongoing threat to the order 
of the gods, rather than size, that is the central feature of the ‘giants’ of the 
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mythology). The seeress alludes obliquely to a few other cosmogonic and 
cosmological myths: the creation of human beings, the war between two 
groups of gods, the norns who give fate, the building of a stronghold for the 
gods. At stanza 30 (R31; this myth does not appear in the Hauksbék version 
of the poem) the seeress begins to recount the myth of the death of Baldr, 
killed by one brother, avenged by another, while additional vengeance is 
meted out to Loki. Now the seeress sees the beginning of the end, the 
dissolving of bonds, the breaking of oaths, the return of the dead, culmi- 
nating in the cataclysm of the final battle between gods and giants and the 
sinking of the earth into the sea. Thrice in the poem the seeress refers to 
these coming events as ragna rok | romm, sigtiva (‘the terrible fate of the 
powers, of the victory gods’), and in fact the terms ragna rok and tiva rok, 
and presentations of eschatology in general, are characteristic of eddic 
rather than skaldic vocabulary. Although it is conventionally translated 
as ‘fate’ in this context, rgk really means ‘history, development’, and this 
meaning could take in also what follows the demise of the gods and the 
cosmos in Voluspa: the earth rising green and new again, with Baldr and the 
brother who murdered him surviving, alone tokens of the previous 
generation. 

Voluspa is a poem of great power and significant interpretive challenges; 
see Gunnell and Lassen (2013) for a series of essays showing the enormous 
range of interpretive possibilities. The version in the Codex Regius presents 
the death of Baldr as the linchpin to the entire mythological ‘plot’, the 
progression from beginning to end to new beginning. Gods may kill giants, 
but they themselves cannot be killed. But when Baldr dies at the hand of 
his brother H@ér (blind, according to Snorri), the first death of a god leads 
to the death of them all. It also unmasks the problem of a slaying within 
a family, and the return of the two brothers may offer a mythological 
solution to this intractable problem (Lindow 1997). 

The three Odinn poems that follow Voluspd in the Codex Regius also 
focus on cosmogony, cosmology, and eschatology, although the first of 
them, Hdvamdl, also contains numerous stanzas of a gnomic nature, 
attributed to Odinn; these fill roughly the first half of the poem (sts 
1-80) and a section usually called Loddfdfnismal (Words of Loddfdfnir) 
because the gnomes are addressed to Loddfafnir, who is otherwise unknown 
(Larrington 1993). Besides these gnomic stanzas, Hdvamdl clearly combines 
disparate material that may well have circulated separately at some previous 
stage of transmission (von See 1972). The great cosmogonic myth in the 
poem is Odinn’s self-sacrifice and subsequent acquisition of runes and magic 
charms (sts 138-63), but the poet had earlier also included stanzas musing 
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on faithfulness and fickleness before recounting the stories of Odinn’s 
failed attempt to seduce the daughter of Billingr and his successful seduc- 
tion of Gunnlgé, leading to the acquisition of the mead of poetry. The first 
of these offers a tantalising perspective on the second, for Odinn’s amorous 
activities usually have cosmic consequences: not just the acquisition of the 
mead of poetry, but also the siring of an avenger for Baldr. 

Whoever arranged the order of the poems in the Codex Regius may have 
put Hdvamdi first among the Odinn poems because in it Odinn speaks 
in his own hall. In the next two, Odinn travels: he visits a giant 
(Vafprudnismdl) and a human king (Grimnismdl). In the first of these, 
O@inn and the giant Vafbrddnir wager their heads on their knowledge of 
mythic wisdom, cosmogony, and especially eschatology. Much mythic 
information comes forth before Odinn triumphs, but only by asking the 
giant a question to which only he knows the answer: what did Odinn say 
into the ear of Baldr before he mounted the funeral pyre? As is consistent 
within the mythology, a god triumphs over a giant and the giant loses his 
life. In the next poem, Odinn visits the human king Geirrodr under the 
assumed name Grimnir (‘Masking’). Although the prose introduction 
motivates the visit to Geirrgdr as involving a dispute between Odinn and 
his wife Frigg and tells us that Geirrodr has placed Odinn between two fires 
for eight nights, the poem itself is a monologue: first of Odinn’s visions of 
the abodes of the gods and of the sacred places of the cosmos, then of 
cosmogony, these visions leading to a powerful epiphany in which the god 
catalogues his many names before revealing to Geirrgdr that the king is 
looking on Odinn himself. The prose footer has Geirrgdr, in his haste to 
free the god, fall fatally upon his sword, and we may infer that Odinn has 
involved himself in dynastic succession, since Geirrgdr’s son Agnarr, who 
according to the prose introduction gave Grimnir/Odinn a drink that set 
off the ecstatic wisdom performance, will succeed his father. Besides this 
plot, the motifs of the vision and of the epiphany offer or confirm valuable 
information on the mythology. 

For Skirnis (‘Skirnir’s Journey’; called Skirnismdl in AM 748 I a 4°, 
treated below) takes its name from its main character, Freyr’s servant, 
Skirnir. It falls to him to travel to giantland to woo the giantess Gerdr, 
with whom Freyr has fallen in love, by seeing her from afar. The poem is 
a series of dialogues, of which the most important is Skirnir’s wooing of 
Ger6r. He tries precious gifts and physical threats, which do no good, but 
succeeds by means of a series of curses. In the end Freyr gets not the bride, 
but the information that he is to get her in nine nights, a delay which he 
laments in the final stanza: 
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Leng er nott, langar ro tver, 
hvé um preyjak prjar? 
opt mér mdnadr minni étti, 
enn sja half hynott. (Skm 42) 
[A night is long, two nights are long, how will I endure three? often a month 
seemed less to me than this half night before the wedding. ] 


Freyr belongs to the Vanir gods, who are associated with fertility, so it is 
appropriate that he concerns himself with marriage. More generally, it is 
appropriate that the gods should take women from among the giants, for 
the flow of goods is all in one direction. 

The order of the Pérr poems may take into consideration that Odinn is 
a key player in the first, Harbardsljdd. From our perspective it would appear 
to be an Odinn poem, since in it Pérr engages in a verbal duel with 
a disguised Odinn, seeking transit across a sound, which is refused to 
him. In their dialogue, the gods boast of their deeds, and while Pért’s are 
mostly the giant-slaying for which he is known, Odinn’s are murky, 
sexually charged, and ethically questionable. From that perspective, 
perhaps Pérr emerges the winner, even if he must walk around the 
sound. As he says: 


mikil myndi ztt jotna, ef allir lifdi, 
vetr myndi manna undir midgardi. (Hrb/ 23/5-8) 


[great would be the family of giants, if all (of them) lived; hardly a human 
would be in the shelter of Midgarér.]” 


Odinn has a ready answer: 


Odinn 4 jarla, pa er i val falla, 
enn Pérr 4 prela kyn. (Hrb/ 24/5-8) 


[Odinn has the jarls who fall in battle, and Pérr the race of slaves.] 


While the second half of this claim is unsupported elsewhere, it does seem 
that this poem establishes a hierarchy within the mythology between the 
two deities. 

Hymiskvida represents the high-water mark for Pérr in the Codex 
Regius. The poem is framed as an acquisition story: acquiring a kettle for 
the gods to brew beer. However, in the course of his visit to the giant 
Hymir in quest of the kettle, Pérr enacts the myth of his fishing up the 
midgardsormr (“Midgard serpent’), a monster that lies in the sea encircling 
the earth. This myth is known from Bragi Boddason (the first skald), from 
other poets, and from images carved on stone during the Viking Age in 
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Altuna, Uppland, Sweden, and Gosforth, Cumbria, England (see Lilla 
Kopar, Chapter 10 in this Handbook). One of the interpretive questions 
concerning this myth is whether Porr kills the serpent. Bragi has Pérr’s 
companion cut the fishing line, but a late tenth-century Icelandic poem 
describes Pérr’s blow to the serpent’s head as a terrible hurt. In my opinion, 
Hymiskvida has Pérr kill the beast: 


Dré djarfliga dadrakkr Pérr 
orm eitrfan upp at bordi; 
hamri knidi hafjall skarar, 
offjétt, ofan ulfs hnitbrddur. 


Hreingélkn hlumdu, enn halkn putu, 
fér in forna fold gll saman. 


Sokkdisk sidan sd fiskr { mar. (Hym 24-5) 


[Ready to act, Pérr boldly pulled the snake, glistening with poison, along- 
side. From above he struck with his hammer the hideous high mountain of 
the hair [head] of the wolfs (Fenrir’s) brother. Reindeer-enemies (wolves) 
howled, stony grounds resounded, all the ancient earth shuddered. That fish 
sank into the sea.] 


Some editors imagine an omission between the blow and the sinking of the 
‘fish’, in which Hymir might cut Pérr’s line. There is no evidence for such 
an omission in the manuscript, and if the stanza seems to be short a long 
line, so are the next two, and so are others. The evidence of Hymiskvida is 
that Poérr obtains the kettle, kills the midgardsormr, and, before leaving, kills 
Hymir and an army of other giants. 

In all these myths Pérr is out travelling, and the same is true of 
Lokasenna, in which Pérr is absent until the end of the poem. Up until 
the end, the poem consists of a series of dialogues between Loki and the 
other gods, in which Loki insults them, often with matters that we know 
elsewhere from the mythology, sometimes clearly, sometimes dimly. 
Probably the most important piece of information in the poem is the 
fact that Loki and Odinn swore an oath of blood-brotherhood (Ls 9). 
This oath can account for the presence of Loki, the offspring and father 
of giants and monsters, among the gods. Beyond that, the gods as Loki 
describes them are a flawed society indeed, apparently ripe for the fall 
that will come at ragnarok. Porr himself is not immune from such 
criticism from Loki’s wicked tongue, but his threat with the hammer 
silences Loki, who says: 


Kvad ek fyr 4sum, kvad ek fyr 4sa sonum, 
pats mik hvatti hugr; 
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enn fyr bér einum mun ek ut ganga, 
pviat ek veit, at pu vegr. (Ls 64) 
[I said before the Aésir, I said before the sons of the sir, what my mind 


urged me to; but for you alone I will go out, for I know that you will 
attack. ] 


In Prymskvida, Pérr is required to retrieve his hammer from a giant. 
The retrieval of the hammer requires Pérr to dress up as a woman in 
order to impersonate Freyja, the price the giant Prymr demands for 
restoring the hammer. The poem feels broadly satiric in style, but the 
loss of the hammer, and the loss of one’s honour by cross-dressing, were 
serious matters. At the end, Pérr restores order by retrieving the hammer 
and killing Prymr and the rest of the giants at his hall. Prymskvida can thus 
be read alongside Hymiskvida as myths of acquisition. It may be worth 
noting that Pérr acquires or reacquires objects, whereas Odinn’s efforts at 
acquisition focus on knowledge and wisdom. 

Volundarkvida, the poem following Prymskvida in the Codex Regius, 
tells a version of the legend of Wayland the smith, here called a prince of 
the dlfar (‘elves’). With its focus on terrible vengeance, the poem’s plot 
accords better with the heroic poems that are to follow. Nevertheless, 
the maiming of Valundr finds parallels in the mythological motifs of 
Odinn’s missing eye and Tyr’s missing hand, as does Valundr’s ability 
to fly. 

The final poem in the mythological section of the Codex Regius is 
Alvissmal. In it Pérr engages in an unlikely dialogue with a dwarf who 
sues for the hand of Pérr’s daughter. Pérr requests the vocabulary for 
thirteen items among various groups: gods, giants, humans, the dead, 
and so forth. The dwarf, indeed all-wise, knows all the terminology, but 
he is undone when the sun rises and bursts him or turns him to stone. Pérr 
thus protects his daughter, just as he protected Freyja in Prymskvida, and 
just as he protects order by slaying giants. The focus on vocabulary and the 
idea of different worlds of various beings is also certainly a concept that 
attaches to the mythological rather than to the heroic realm (Lindow 
2007). 


Mythological poetry in other manuscripts 


The other major manuscript of eddic poetry is AM 748 I a 4° (c.1300). 
The compiler (or a predecessor) had a notion of the mythological poems as 
belonging together, for its contents are seven whole or partial poems, all of 
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them mythological: Harbardsljéd (sts 19-60), Baldrs draumar, Skirnismal 
(sts 1-27), Vafprudnismal (sts 20-55), Frd Hraudungi kéngi (prose introduc- 
tion to Grimnismdl), Hymiskvida, and the opening of the prose introduc- 
tion to Volundarkvida. Unlike the Codex Regius, this manuscript does not 
appear to have followed any discernible organising principle, although it is 
difficult to make a final judgement since we do not know what preceded 
the first extant leaf, which begins with st. 19 of Harbardsljéd. It does 
not seem unjustified to presume that there were additional eddic poems. 
AM 748 Ia 4° and 748 Ib 4°, a manuscript of Skdldskaparmadl, were once 
a single entity, and it is therefore possible that the mythological eddic 
poems served the function that Gy/faginning plays in other manuscripts of 
Snorri’s Edda (Guérin Nordal 2001: 58). 

Of the seven poems and fragments, six are also preserved in the Codex 
Regius. The exception is Baldrs draumar, a short poem that recalls Voluspa 
in that Odinn calls up a dead seeress for cosmic information. In this case 
the subject is exclusively Baldr’s death, and the poem helps us understand 
that myth by asking not only who will die (Baldr) and who will kill him 
(H@6r), but also who will avenge him (a son of Rindr, as in other sources; 
the imperfect alliteration suggests that the name Vali has been omitted). 
There is a fourth question, rather like the final question in Vafbridnismal 
in function, in that it reveals the identity of the questioner and is difficult to 
answer. 

Hauksbék is the name given to an early fourteenth-century manuscript 
partially written by Haukr Erlendsson, a /ggmadr (‘lawman’) who died in 
1334. The manuscript is a miscellany of learned and other material, and it 
includes a version of Voluspd, as mentioned above. This version differs in 
significant ways from that of the Codex Regius, most importantly in the 
omission of the Baldr story and the addition, before the last stanza, of 
two long lines (Quinn 1990b). This version of mythic history, without the 
Baldr story, does not depend on the death of a god or a killing within the 
family to precipitate the end. This direct move from the creation of 
the cosmos and its structure to the disorder and final battle of ragnarok 
may imply greater inevitability within the basic mythic structure. Such 
inevitability might accord with the two lines that occur before the last 
stanza: 


b4 komr inn rfki at regindémi, 
oflugr, ofan, sd er gllu redr. (H58) 


[Then the mighty one will come to power, powerful, from above, he who 


rules all.] 
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These lines would certainly seem to embed the mythology into the linear 
narrative of Christian history. With the new world, after the inevitable end 
of the old one, comes a new ruler from on high, presumably to be under- 
stood as Christ. 

AM 242 fol. (c.1350), usually called Codex Wormianus because it was 
once in the possession of the Danish antiquarian Ole Worm, is one of the 
main manuscripts of Snorri’s Edda and also contains the four so-called 
grammatical treatises from medieval Iceland, placed between two sections 
of Skdldskaparmal. After Hattatal, the final section of Snorri’s Edda, the 
compiler has included a narrative poem, in fornyrdislag, which has come to 
be known as Rigspula. It explains the origins of the social orders. According 
to the prose introduction, the otherwise enigmatic god Heimdallr took the 
name Rigr and travelled the earth, visiting three couples with widely 
differing habits and appearances, and siring a social class in each case. 
From Ai and Edda (‘Great-grandfather’ and ‘Great-grandmother’) come 
the slaves, from Afi and Amma (‘Grandfather’ and ‘“Grandmother’) come 
the free-born farmers, and from Fadir and Médir (‘Father’ and ‘Mother’) 
come the jarls or nobles. Rigr coaches one of them, especially in runes. He 
is called Konr ungr (‘young son’ or ‘young warrior’), and it seems evident 
that the poet meant his listeners or readers to assume that he was the proto 
konungr (‘king’). This view of the origin of kingship — as coming from the 
gods — would accord well with the euhemerism of the high Middle Ages 
and probably also with pre-Christian notions of kingship. The tripartite 
division of the social classes, with an opposition between free men and 
the nobility, suggests a high medieval context, but dating the poem is 
an impossible task, and of course it could have been adapted in oral 
transmission (see Thorvaldsen, Chapter 4 in this Handbook). 

The important fourteenth-century Icelandic manuscript GKS 1oo5 
fol., usually called Flateyjarbék, is Iceland’s most impressive medieval 
manuscript. Primarily devoted to sagas of the Norwegian kings, near its 
beginning it contains a poem in fornyrdislag called Hyndluljéd. It too 
seems ultimately to have to do with matters of inheritance and king- 
ship, although the frame is a dialogue between the goddess Freyja and 
the giantess Hyndla that brings out the ancestry of Freyja’s protégé 
Ottarr heimski (‘the foolish’). Stanzas 29-44 comprise what Snorri 
refers to in Gylfaginning as the ‘Shorter Voluspa’, a catalogue of 
mythological information with no strong organising principle, except 
that two powerful beings receive mention in the final two stanzas. 
The stanzas are quite elusive. For example, sts 35—9 tell of a powerful 
one born in days of yore from nine giantesses, whose names are listed. 
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Other sources indicate that Heimdallr had nine mothers, but we 
cannot be certain that he is the powerful one alluded to here. 


Lost mythological poems? 


As was mentioned above, Snorri’s Gylfaginning is based primarily upon 
mythological eddic poetry: Voluspd, Vafprudnismal, and Grimnismadl. He 
also quoted a few other lines and stanzas. One is the stanza from 
Skirnismadl quoted above: Freyr’s lament that he must wait for his 
bride. This is the only stanza Snorri cites about this myth. On that 
basis, one may infer that when he quotes other lines and stanzas, there 
may be whole poems, now lost, behind them. For example, Snorri ends 
his rehearsal of the Baldr myth with lines spoken by Pakk, an orgress in 
a cave. It is her refusal to weep for Baldr that keeps the god in the world 
of the dead. Was there an eddic poem about the Baldr myth? Another 
example is offered by verses spoken by Njardr and Skadi, whose marriage 
fails because neither can tolerate living in the other’s abode (Nj@rdr’s by 
the sea, Skadi’s in the mountains).* A /jédahdttr exchange between ‘some 
Vanir and the mysterious figure Gnd might be the most memorable 
point of a now lost poem about her.? 

In addition to these lines in Gylfaginning, there are others in 
Skdldskaparmdl. In Snorri’s prose recounting of Pérr’s visit to the giant 
Geirrodr, one finds a Jédahdttr stanza spoken by Porr when the raging river 
Vimur is at its height and a line that may be fornyrdislag (or a proverb): 
At si skal d stemma (Skdldskaparmadl: 25) (‘a river must be dammed at the 
source’). After Pérr has arrived at Geirrgdr’s abode, he kills two giantesses, 
Gjalp and Greip, and the Codex Upsaliensis version of the Edda contains 
a verse in édahdttr at this point (Uppsala Edda: 97-8). 

In at least one case we have a title. In Gy/faginning, Snorri says that 
Heimdallr himself speaks these lines in Heimdalargaldr (The Chant of 
Heimdallr):° 


Niu em ek moedra magr, 
niu em ek systra sonr."" 


[I am the offspring of nine mothers, I am the son of nine sisters.] 
Snorri refers to this poem again in Skdldskaparmdl: 


Hvernig skal Heimdall kenna? Sva at kalla hann son niu moedra, vard guda, 
sva sem fyrr er ritat, eda hvita As, Loka délg, mensoekir Freyju. Heimdalar 
hoefud heitir sverd; sva er sagt at hann var lostinn manns hoefdi f gggnum. 
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Um hann er kvedit i Heimdalargaldri, ok er sidan kallat hefud mjgtudr 
Heimdalar; sverd heitir manns mjatudr. (19) 


[How shall Heimdall be referred to? By calling him son of nine mothers, 
guardian of the gods, as was written above, or the white As, Loki’s enemy, 
recoverer of Freyia’s necklace. A sword is called Heimdall’s head; it is said he 
was struck through with a man’s head. He is the subject of the poem 
Heimdalargaldr, and ever since the head has been called Heimdall’s doom; 
man’s doom is an expression for sword.] (Faulkes 1995: 76) 


Based on the one stanza of it that we still have, and the above statement, the 
poem Heimdalargaldr may have contained biographical information about 
Heimdallr, some of it spoken by the god himself. 

Taken together, these verses surely offer evidence of a considerably larger 
body of mythological eddic poetry now lost to us. To put this another way, 
among the conclusions we must draw from the evidence of eddic poetry 
regarding mythology is that there must have been more mythology than 
we now have. If we compare the eddic situation with more recent oral 
traditions that have been extensively recorded, such as Balto-Finnic, we can 
appreciate how much we may not have (Lindow forthcoming). 


Mythological eddic poetry and mythological skaldic poetry 


Some myths were also recounted at length in skaldic metres by pre-Christian 
skalds. Snorri has two longish sequences in Skdldskaparmal: Port’s journey to 
the giant Geirredr, which he assigns to Eilifr Godrtinarson’s Pérsdrdpa 
(Drdpa of Pérr), and Pérr’s duel with Hrungnir, which he assigns to the 
Haustlong (Autumn-long) of Pjdddélfr of Hvinir. Although one can make 
a stronger case for the pre-Christian provenance of these poems than one can 
for eddic poetry, the diction varies greatly from that of eddic poetry, and we 
are grateful for Snorri’s paraphrases. In addition, Snorri cites a number of 
verses from Bragi Boddason about Port’s fishing up the midgardsormr, and 
these can be edited into a coherent whole. Skaldic mythological poetry 
constitutes an invaluable source of mythology and pre-Christian religion, 
but, as a glance at the above survey shows, it focuses on Pérr, whereas eddic 
poetry has a far wider range. 


Concluding remarks: An inclusive understanding 


of mythology? 


Given the palaeographic break between the mythological and heroic 
poems, it is clear that the thirteenth-century scribal culture that produced 
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the Codex Regius had the same view that we have today about clear 
separation between gods and humans. Still, a discussion of eddic poetry 
and mythology should point out two reasons to be wary of this distinction. 

The first has to do with the definition of mythology — of which there 
are many (see, for example, Segal 2004). My own definition is that 
a mythology is not just a corpus of narratives, but a system of related 
narratives with implicit cross-referencing. This system is therefore inter- 
textual: all or most of it is latent in each part of it. Furthermore, the 
narratives within the system must be set away from the here and now, in 
the distant past — that is, a past that is recognisably not today, and ina place 
that is not recognisably here. The characters in them cannot be from 
today’s world, and they may not play by the same rules as we do. For 
this reason gods often feature in them, but they are not a requirement (see, 
for example, Doty 1986: 33-4). The narratives in a mythology frequently 
are foundational, in that some aspects of today’s world may be traced back 
to them, including the origins of objects, behaviours, and structures. And, 
finally, they should be good to think with. 

By this definition, narratives about the heroes of the North make up 
a part of mythology, just as do those about the gods. Indeed, the line 
between gods and humans was probably nowhere near as sharp in pre- 
Christian times as it is now (Schjodt and Lindow forthcoming), and this is 
the second reason to be wary of the rigid distinction between the groups. 
The einherjar — fallen warriors who have joined Odinn in Valhall — 
comprise a category that is no longer human but probably not divine in 
the way the gods are. Similarly, the concept of euhemerism is broad enough 
to take in not only historical figures who might become gods, such as Bragi 
the poet, whom most would take to have been a living being, and who 
almost certainly became Bragi, god of poetry in the mythology, but also the 
obverse: gods such as Odinn and Freyr, who from our perspective surely 
never existed, being taken as historical figures who founded royal genealo- 
gies. From this perspective, all eddic poetry, including the so-called Eddica 
minora, is mythological. 


Notes 


1. In chapter 2 of his Germania (c.98 AD), Tacitus wrote: Celebrant carmini- 
bus antiquis, quod unum apud illos memoriae et annalium genus est, 
Tuistonem deum terra editum (“They celebrate in ancient songs, their only 
way of remembering or recording the past, the god Tuisto who emerged 
from the earth’). 
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2. To supplement the following paragraphs, see McKinnell 2007b. 

3. Ifa warrior isa ‘tree of battle’, and battle is a “din of spears’, then a warrior may 
be kenned as ‘tree of the din of spears’. 

4. For these and the following kennings, I follow the language in Anthony 
Faulkes’s translation of Snorri’s Edda, sometimes adapted for additional 
clarity (Faulkes 1995: 67-72). 

5. I cite Voluspd by stanza numbers in the composite editions that have become 
common, with the stanza numbers in Codex Regius (R) and Hauksbék (H) 
following in parentheses. The most recent edition of eddic poetry, that of 
Jonas Kristjansson and Vésteinn Olason (2014), like one of the first (that of 
Sophus Bugge in 1867), edits the versions separately. 

6. Elfis somewhat misleading here, since the Old Norse d/far, though cognate 
with English elves (Old English #/fe), are hardly identical to them. See 
Gunnell 2007 and Hall 2007. 

7. Midgardr (‘Central enclosure’) is where humans live. According to Voluspa 
st. 4, it was created by the sons of Bur who created the cosmos. 

8. However, these verses may be all there ever was about this myth. Saxo tells it 
too, replacing Njerdr and Skadi with Hadingus and Regnilda, and each 
recites only one verse, identical except for the Latin diction with the verses 
Snorri cites (Gesta Danorum i.8.18—19: 68-71). 

9. On Gna, see Mitchell 2014. 

10. Heimdallargaldr in Codex Upsaliensis (Heimir Palsson and Faulkes 2012: 
44, 146). 

u. Instead of madra mogr, Codex Upsaliensis has meyja mogr (‘offspring of nine 
maidens’) (Heimir P4lsson and Faulkes 2012: 44-45), thus providing another 
example of the value of variant readings when we have them. 

12. On the figure of Bragi, see Lindow 2006. 
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